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Preface 


Although the folkliie activities in the Library of Congress are concen- 
trated within the American Folklife Center and the Archive of Folk 
Song, almost every division within the Library contains significant 
folk cultural resources. It is the goal of this pamphlet to introduce the 
Library of Congress as a whole from the perspective of folklife re- 
sources, to point out some of the relevant materials in various divi- 
sions, and to suggest the routes of access to those materials. 


The Library of Congress is one of the great libraries of the world, un- 
paralleled in the size and scope of its collections. The very size and 
complexity of this institution are mixed blessings, however. Given 
the scale of the collections, the question is seldom whether the Li- 
brary has something on a particular reader’s subject, but whether the 
real requirements of the reader can be ascertained and met within a 
reasonable period of time. Because this process of uniting reader 
with appropriate sources is cumbersome, scholars must prepare care- 
fully for their encounters with this ungainly, though benevolent, gi- 
ant. Such preparation is especially important for scholars in new or 
obscure disciplines, since the traditional means of entrance into the 
collections—catalogs, indexes, and other finding aids—often do not 
categorize relevant collections in terms accessible to these research- 
ers. 


Why produce a guide specifically on folklore and folklife? By 
familiarizing folklorists with the quantity, quality, and diversity of 
folklife resources in the Library of Congress, it may encourage more 
library research. This guide may also help to acquaint the staff of the 
Library of Congress with the needs and concerns of modem folklife 
scholarship. Most Library personnel are familiar with the definition of 
folklore as traditional music and tales. But many of the staff members 
who so graciously helped with the research for this quide were sur- 
prised to learn that what they had been calling local history, cultural 
geography, social life and customs, and ethnic studies are all essen- 
tial parts of the expanded discipline of folklife. The preparation of 
this guide became a mutually informative exercise: as the folklorist 
learned about the Library, the librarians learned about folklore and 
folklife. 


Unless otherwise indicated, each division of the Library of Congress 
provides the following services: a reading room with a basic refer- 
ence collection for its special subject; a staff of reference librarians or 
bibliographers; rapid photocopiers; microform readers, if necessary: 
limited reference service by correspondence and telephone; and free 
brochures describing its collections and services. The mailing address 
for all divisions is: Library of Congress, [name of division], Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20540. The main telephone number for the Library of 
Conaress is (202) 287-5000 


Building name abbreviations used in the following pages are LM 
(James Madison Memorial Building), LJ (Thomas Jefferson Build- 
ing), and LA (John Adams Building). Some divisions are still being 
scheduled to be moved to new locations so some of the locations 
listed are subject to change. 
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American Folklife Center 


The American Folklife Center was established by the Congress of the 
United States in 1976 with the passage of Public Law 94--201, the 
American Folklife Preservation Act. According to that law, the cen- 
ters duties are to ‘‘preserve and present American folklife’’ through 
programs of research, documentation, archival preservation, live 
presentation, exhibition, publication, dissemination, training, and 
other activities involving folk traditions in the United States. The cen- 
ter does not itself offer grants; it does, however, direct folklorists to 


other sources of funds. 


The center's program has been arranged to fulfill four major goals: 
coordination of folk cultural activities, assistance to folklife agencies 
and specialists in various parts of the country, research and archival 
service, and model programs and publications. 


The first goal includes coordination of folk cultural activities carried 
out by the national constituency, by government agencies at the 
local, state, and national level, oy the Library of Congress, and by 
the international community of individuals and institutions involved 
in the study and support of folklore and folklife. The following are 
some specific illustrations: 


Folklije and the Federal Government: Activities, Resources, and Services, edited 
by Linda Coe; 

Where to Turn for Help in Folklore and Folklife, a brochure describing funding and 
information sources in Federal, state, and local agencies; 

Maritime Folklife Survey, an inventory of maritime folklife holdings in museums 
and archives throughout the United States, 

Federal Cylinder Preiect, a cooperative effort among several Federal agencies with 
holdings of American Indian recordings on wax cylinders to duplicate this materi- 
al onto preservation tape; 

Ethnic Recordings in America: A Neglected Heritage, a conference for scholars in- 
terested in using a formerly unknown source of folklife research; 

Folk Cultural Programs in State Government, meetings held in 1977 and 1979 to 
give state folklorists an opportunity to exchange information; 

Folk Art and Folklife, a major exhibit held at the Library of Congress in 1978 that 
was based in part on field research by the American Folklife Center; 

Neptune Plaza Concerts, lunchtirne programs of folk music held monthly during 
the summer on the steps of the Library of Congress. 


The second goal includes direct assistance to local and state govern- 
ment agencies, private organizations, communities, educational insti- 
tutions, and individuals that wish to begin folklife projects. The 
American Folklife Center employs specialists in several fields, 


including ethnic studies, material folk culture, and media documen- 
tation, who frequently travel to or correspond with communities and 
organizations around the country. These specialists can expiain 
methods for locating, recording, and presenting folk cultural re- 
sources. Expenses for this service are usually shared by the center 
and the organization requesting the consultation. 


The center's equipment loan program recognizes the need of folklife 
researchers to have high quality recording equipment for proper doc- 
umentation of folk culture. The center therefore makes available 
when possible several audio recording systems featuring Nagra reel- 
to-reel tape recorders and one Sony videocassette recorder. The 
equipment loan program has been used as in-kind support from the 
American Folklife Center as part of matching grant applications. The 
borrower of the equipment has two obligations: to insure the equip- 
ment for full value against damage, loss, or theft, and to make avail- 
able to the Archive of Folk Song, for the purpose of duplication, all 
materials collected during the field trip. 


The third goal, research and archival service, includes various long- 
range research and documentation projects, as well as selected spe- 
cial research projects on timely subjects, carried out both at the Li- 
brary of Congress and in the field. This goal embraces the many 
activities centered in the Archive of Folk Song, which oversees archi- 
val acquisitions of folk cultural materials for the Library of Congress, 
offers technical information on archival subjects, provides 
bibliographic services to professionals in the field as well as to the 
public, and houses a variety of materials to assist research on a full 
range of folk cultural subjects. The center has conducted projects in 
several states and regions: Chicago, Illinvis (1977); South-Central 
Georgia (1977); Paradise Valley, Nevada (1978-80); the Blue Ridge 
Parkway area of Virginia and North Carolina (1978); Montana 
(1979); and Rhode Island (1979). 


Some of these projects have been brief surveys of several weeks du- 
ration, while others have been long-term, in-depth studies. Most 
such projects have been conducted at the request and with the sup- 
port of local organizations, such as state arts councils. The usual pat- 
tern has been for the center staff to coordinate a project, with the ac- 
tual fieldworkers hired on a contractural basis. The phases of these 
projects include library research and preparation of background in- 
formation essays and bibliographies; fieldwork; post-fieldwork com- 
n.anity workshops; archival processing of recordings, photographs, 
and manuscript notes; media dissemiration of project results and 
findings, (often through local exhibits and school curriculum devzi- 
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opment); and publications. Duplicates of the materials are distributed 
to the local, state, or regional collections. 


The American Folklife Center does not retain physical custody of its 
fieldwork documentation but offers it to appropriate Library of Con- 
gress special format units, such as the Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion and the Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Di- 
vision. These divisions then assume custodial responsibility for the 
transferred materials, and the Archive of Folk Song directs folklorists 
to the various locations. Since there can be a lag between the arrival 
of documentation at the center's office and its ultimate dissemination 
throughout the Library, the center does provide limited access to 
material still being processed. Researchers who have a need to use 
the recordings and photographs temporarily housed in the center 
should make an appointment well in advance and should be pre- 
pared for few research amenities—space at the center is limited. 


The fourth goal, model programs and publications, incorporates nu- 
merous publications, live presentations, and exhibits initiated by the 
center to disseminate ideas and materials pertaining to American folk 
culture and to provide leadership on behalf of folklife. Most of the 
publications are distributed without charge, including the quarterly 
Folklife Center News. Individuals on the mailing list also receive Li- 
brary of Congress press releases on folklife activities and notification 
of new publications from the center and Archive of Folk Song. 


Archive of Folk Song 


On July 1, 1928, the Library of Congress established within its Music 
Division a national repository for docurrentary manuscripts and 
sound recordings of American folk music. Originally designated ‘‘The 
Archive of American Folk-Song,” its name was changed in 1955 to 
the Archive of Folk Song. In recent years, this unit has operated as 
the national folklore archive. Within its walls are concentrated the Li- 
brary s acquisitions, reference, and reader service activities in the 
broad fields of folklore, folklife, and ethnomusicology. On July 31, 
1978, the a: chive ended its fifty-year affiliation with the Music Divi- 
sion to become a part of the American Folklife Center. 


The archive’s earliest collections of :ecordings and manuscripts were 
assemblec between 1928 and 1933 by its first head, Robert W. 
Gordon. These included over nine hundred cylinder and disc record- 
ings of black and white folk music. Between 1933 and 1940, John 
and Alan Lomax, Herbert Halpert, and others greatly enriched the 
archive’s collections through large-scale recording expeditions often 
with assistance from other government agencies, particularly the 
Works Progress Administration and the Resettlement Administration. 
Altogether the archive accessioned 4,233 disc recordings in the first 
dozen years of its existence. The bulk of these discs were cataloged, 
and their titles were published in 1942 with a geographical index as 
the Check-List of Recorded Songs in the English Language in the 
Archive of American Folk Song to July 1940, currently available 
from the Library's Photoduplication Service. 


Since 1940 the archive’s holdings have grown through the contribu- 
tions of and through gifts and loan arrangements with other archives 
and museums. The archive at present provides access to approxi- 
mately thirty thousand hours of field recordings ‘culinders, discs, 
wires, and tapes) containing countless items of folksong, folk music, 
folk tale, oral historyn and other genres of traditional expression. 


The archive coritrols over 225,000 sheets of manuscript material, 
including 180,000 pages of folklore texts, ethnic studies, and ex- 
slave narratives amassed by the WPA Federal Writer’s Project. It 
maintains its own reading room of four thousand books and periodi- 
cals dealing with folk music, folklore, and ethnomusicology. In addi- 
tion to standard publications selected from the thousands of reievant 
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Nuru Bari, a Fulbe griot (minstrel), plays the ““Hudu,”’ a three-string lute. He 
was photographed and tape recorded by Jim Rosellini in Upper Volta on 
September 6, 1970. Jim Rosellini Collection, Archive of Folk Song. 


items in the Library's collections, the archive reading room offers a 
sizable collection of magazines, newsietters, and ephemera of interest 
to folklorists and ethnomusicologists, as well as a variety of unpub- 
lished theses and dissertations. 


Every region and state of the United States is represented in the 
archive. In addition to recordings of the Afro-American and British- 
American traditions, there are extensive examples from many other 
ethnic groups: Jewish, Polish, French, and Mexican are well-repre- 
sented, and the archive’s collection of American Indian music is quite 
large. American materials of special importance include the 3,591 


BEST DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


cylinders of the Fiances Densmore-Smithsonian Institution collection 
and the Jesse Walter Fewkes’s 1890 cylinders of Passamaquoddy In- 
dians, the earliest field recordings made anywhere. 


In addition to material from the United States, the archive maintains 
representative collections of traditional music and lore from all parts 
of the world. By exchange with other institutions and through the 
generosity of foreign broadcasting stations and other organizations, 
the Library has received a variety of recordings published outside the 
United States. In addition there are a number of large field collec- 
tions from various foreign countries, mostly recorded by American 
collectors. In the Americas, the collections from Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Quebec, the Bahamas, Haiti, Trinidad, Mexico, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, Brazil, and Venezuela are especially impressive. The 
largest European collections are from the British Isles, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. In Africa, the collections from Morocco, Nigeria, 
Ethiopia, Upper Volta, and South Africa are strong, and many other 
African countries are represented. There are also large collections 
from the Orient and the Pacific Islands. At present approximately 20 
percent of the archives recorded collection is from abroad. An addi- 
tional 20 percent is from the United States in languages other than 
English. 


To make the archive’s recorded materials more widely obtainable, 
the Library publishes a series of long-playing recordings. To date 
sixty-eight discs of representative folksongs and tales have been is- 
sued. In addition a special fifteen-LP series entitled ‘“‘Folk Music in 
America’ was issued for the American Revolution Bicentennial. 


The archive’s recordings are identified vy accession number. In addi- 
tion to a shelflist, the collections are accessible through an alphabet- 
ical card index. Extensive field notes, many textual transcriptions, 
and some musical transcriptions are available in folders and bound 
volumes for supplementary information about the recordings. 
Finally, four card indexes analyze parts of the collection in terms of 
individual items: a numerical file, an alphabetical title index, an al- 
phabetical index of informants, and a geographical index arranged 
by state, and within each state by town or county. There is also an 
alphabetical card index for manuscript and microform collections. 


The reference staff provides various services. Congress, government 
agencies, the academic community, educators, authors, publishers, 
performers, and the film, radio, and television industries regularly 
draw upon the archive’s resources. The staff answers numerous re- 
quests for information not available in local libraries, for reference 
and finding aids, for tape duplications of archive holdings, for 
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photocopies of manuscripts, and for referrals to specialists and re- 
sources elsewhere in the Library or around the country. In addition, 
the head of the Archive of Folk Song acts as recommending officer 
for Library of Congress acquisitions in the fields of folklore, folklife, 
and ethnomusicology. To facilitate these services, the archive has 
compiled more than one hundred eighty-five bibliographies, directo- 
ries, and other reference and finding aids. In addition, the archive is 
responsible for compiling the ‘Current Bibliography” section of the 
journal Ethnomusicology. During the last ten years, more than one 


. hundred fifty students seeking archival and library experience in folk- 
lore and ethnomusicology have participated in an intern program at 
the archive. A listing of the bibliographies, a catalog of published 
LP’s, and information about the intern program are available 
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Three homemade, fretless banjos from western North Carolina, photographed 
in 1924 or 1825 by Robert W. Gordon, founder of the Archive of Folk Song. 
Robert W. Gordon Collection, Archive of Folk Song. 
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Area Studies 


It comes as a surprise to many researchers to learn that at least two- 
thirds of the books and periodicals in the Library of Congress are 
written in one of 470 foreign languages. To handle this mass of non- 
English material the Library employs foreign language and foreign 
area specialists in several of its departments, especially in Research 
Services, the Law Library, the Congressional Research Service, and 
Processing Services. In addition, the Library has established four di- 
visions, under the umbrella title of Area Studies, that are concerned 
with geography and language. Each of these divisions—African and 
Middle Easterii, Asian, European, and Hispanic—has specific areas 
of emphasis and responsibility, but they do share certain characteris- 
tics. These divisions are responsible for developing the Library’s col- 
lections, preparing bibliographies and other research quides, and 
providing reference services within their assigned domains. They di- 
rect researchers not only to books and periodicals within their 
custody but also to books in Western lanquages that are part of the 
Library's general collections. None of these area divisions provide 
translation services to the public. 


The African and Middle Eastern Division is subdivided into the Afri- 
can, Hebraic, and Near East Sections. The African Section provides 
reference service for those countries in Sub-Sahara Africa. The sec- 
tion maintains two special card catalogs: the monograph and series 
file, arranged by broad subject categories and containing standard 
printed catalog cards, order slips, book reviews, and cards on materi- 
al that is in the Library but not yet cataloged; and the periodical in- 
dex, which gives citations to articles in several hundred serials, some 
of which are not included in standard guides to periodical literature. 
The African Section also maintains pamphlet files and sample files of 
popular literature from several regions. 


The Hebraic Section is a custodial unit responsible for the Library of 
Congress collection of books and periodicals in Hebraic, Yiddish, Ar- 
amaic, Syriac, Ethiopic, and other cognate languages. The section 
also is in charge of the Union Catalog of Hebraica and the Union 
Catalog of Hebraica on Microfilm. The history, culture, and religion 
of the ancient Middle East, as well as the history of Jewish settle- 
ments throughout the world, are the special interests of this section. 
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The Near East Section specializes in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Arme- 
nian, and related languages in the regions stretching from North 
Africa through Central Asia (excluding Israel). The section provides 
custodial care for books and periodicals in those languages and also 
maintains union catalogs. The section’s special interests and 
strengths include linguistics and languages, history, the vernacular 
press, and government publications. 


The Asian Division is also subdivided into sections. The Chinese and 
Korean Section has custody of books, manuscripts, periodicals, 
newspapers, and microfilm in Chinese, Korean, and related lan- 
guages, in addition to maintaining special Library of Congress card 
catalogs and Union Catalogs in those languages. The section’s spe- 
cial strengths are in local history, agriculture, botany, medicine, and 
collected writings of individual authors 


The Japanese Section has particular interest in the humanities and 
social sciences but also maintains substantial interest in science and 
technology. Its holdings are the most extensive outside of Japan it- 
self. The Japanese Section is responsible for special card catalogs of 
its holdings as well as for the Japanese Union Catalog and the Union 
Card File of Japanese Serials. 


The Southern Asia Section has custody of the books and periodicals 
in the lanquages of the following countries: Pakistan, India, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Singapore, Malaysia, Brunei, Indonesia, and 
the Phillinines. The card catalogs in the section office contain subject 
headings for folklore, ethnography, customs, and festivals. Because 
of the tremendous increase in immigration to the United States by 
refugees from Southern Asia, this section has begun actively to co!- 
lect the literature produced by these new arrivais. 


Neither the European nor the Hispanic Divisions has extensive cus- 
todial responsibility but rather provides reference service for material 
in the Library's general collections. The European Division has had a 
long-standing special interest in Eastern and entral Europe (its 
former name was Slavic and Central European Division). The His- 
panic Division concentrates on the countries of Latin America, the 
Iberian Peninsula, the Phillipines under Spanish rule, and the South- 
western United States. The division takes a cultural and historic ap- 
proach to its subject matter, since most reference questions fall along 
those lines. The Hispanic Division also answers questions concerning 
the Native Americans of Latin America. The annual Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, prepared by independent scholars for the 
Hispanic Division since 1956 and currently published by the Univer- 
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sity of Texas Press, Austin (formerly by the University of Florida 
Press, Gainesville), contains a separate folklore section. Included un- 
der that subject heading is an annotated bibliography of selected 
books and articles published internationally on the subject of Latin 
American folklore. 


Although these divisions and sections contain no separate sections 
on folklore, their reference tools and, when appropriate, their collec- 
tions do include a substantial number of folklore components. In a 
few cases, specific staff members have some expertise in folklore and 
can be of particular assistance to researchers. 
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Children’s Literature Center 


The general collections of the Library ct Congress include over two 
hundred thousand children’s books, with another eighteen thousand 
in the Rare Book and Special Collections Division. The Children’s 
Literature Center provides reference and bibliographic assistance for 
the use of this juvenile literature. | 


A researcher will not find the folklore of children in this section of the 
Library but will find books of folklore prepared and rewritten for chil- 
dren. Thus the Children’s Literature Center is not the place to find 
street games recorded directly from children. It is, however, an excel- 
lent place to study the development of folklore motifs in juvenile lit- 
erature or the changes in the many editions of the Grimm Brothers’ 
tales. Two major bibliographies of folklore for children have been 
compiled by the center: Folklore of the North American Indians: An 
Annotated Bibliography by Judith C. Ullom (Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1969) and Folklore from Africa to the United States: An 
Annotated Bibliography by Margaret N. Coughlan (Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress, 1976). Because of its strong interest in the sub- 
ject, the Children’s Literature Center stresses accurate presentation 
and documentation of folklore in children’s books. 


The Children’s Literature Center is a reference, not a custodial, unit, 
and as such it has only a small reading room with a collection of ba- 
sic reference books on children’s literature. There are vertical files of 
interest to folklorists: children’s folktale books, ephemeral publica- 
tions, storytelling, and folklore bibliographies. There is a post-1966 
dictionary catalog of juvenile literature in the Library of Congress, a 
shelflist of the literature, and a catalog arranged by names of chil- 
dren’s book illustrators. In addition to the previously mentioned 
bibliographies, the center also prepares Children’s Literature: A 
Guide to Reference Services, with supplements. In 1966, the Chil- 
dren’s Literature Center in conjunction with the Library’s Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division produced an exhibition and catalog 
entitled Fables from Incunabula to Modern Picture Books. This work 
now serves as a finding aid for collections of fables at the Library of 
Congress. 
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Copyright Office 


Most folklorists know the Copyright Office of the Library of Congress 
only in terms of its iegal function—the protection of the rights of au- 
thors, composers, and artists. As a direct result of this function, how- 
ever, the Copyright Office provides two other services to the scholar- 
ly community: the acquisition of books, serials, recordings, films, 
photographs, and other material for the Library’s collection and the 


maintenance of all copyright records for the United States since 
1870. 


Copyright registration requires the deposit of two copies of the pro- 
tected material in the Library of Congress. This mandatory deposit is 
one of the principal methods that the Library uses to build its collec- 
tion. Contrary to popular belief, however, the Library does not add 
every work copyrighted in America to its permanent collection. 


The Copyright Office maintains a card catalog with information 
about all material presented for copyright registration in the United 
States since 1870, the year that the copyright functions were central- 
ized in the Library of Conaress. (Pre-1870 records of copyright regis- 
tration in the District of Columbia are located in the Library’s Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division.) This catalog is indexed by 
author, title, and copyright claimant (usually the author or publish- 
er), but not by subject. Guthrie T. Meade, in his article, ‘“Copyright: 
A Tool for Commercial Rural Music Research,’’ (Western Folklore, 
July 1971, 30 (3):206-14), explains the ways that copyright records 
can be used by folklorists. He points out, for example, that these re- 
cords can be used to date early printed sources of songs that have 
become traditional and to trace text and tune variations through sub- 
sequent recorded and sheet music versions. 


The Copyright Act of 1978 radically altered copyright laws and pro- 
cedures. An explanation of the new law is available without charge 
from the Copyright Office, as well as card catalogs, record books, 
and microfilm records of assignment and related documents. The 
staff of the office will help the researcher learn the procedures and 
direct him to appropriate records. For a fee of $10 per hour, staff 
members will do the actual search. 
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General Reading Rooms Division 


The General Reading Rooms Division (formerly called the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division), has the incredible assignment 
of guiding researchers to those items among the eighteen million 
books, thirty-three million manuscripts, three and a half million 
maps, four million pieces of music, nine million prints and photo- 
graphs, two hundred fifty thousand motion pictures, and three mil- 
lion pieces of microform that will satisfy their needs. The reference li- 
brarians in this division accomplish this task in three ways: they direct 
researchers to appropriate special format and subject divisions; they 
provide reference service for the general book collections in the Li- 
brary for which there are no special divisions; and they prepare 
bibliographies on many subjects of general interest to users of the Li- 
brary of Congress. They cannot, however, prepare special 
bibliographies for individuals, do extensive research, or suggest re- 
search paper topics. Limited reference assistance is available by tele- 
phone and correspondence. This division also maintains a list of pri- 
vate researchers in the Washington, D.C., ares who will do extensive 
research for a fee. 


The General Reading Rooms Division provides reference service in 
the Main Reading Room and the Thomas Jefferson Reading Room, 
as well as the Microform, Local History, and Genealogy Reading 
Rooms, discussed elsewhere. Within the Main Reading Room are the 
card catalogs for the general book collections and the periodicals in 
the Library of Congress. This main catalog does not represent the 
entire holdings of the various special format and subject divisions. 
Computer terminals are scattered throughout these major reading 
rooms; instructions for their use are available at the Computer Cata- 
log Center in the Main Reading Room. These terminals are useful for 
recently processed books and related materials. There are many dif- 
ferent subject headings relating to folklife which the computer will 
recognize. The Computer Catalog Center has a reference aid entitled 
‘Library of Congress: Subject Headings’’ that will inforrn the com- 
puter user what subject headings the computer will respond to. 
(There are numerous possibilities under the prefix, ‘‘folk.’’) 


Researchers should apply in Alcove 8 of the Main Reading Room for 
information about reserve shelfs and study desks, which are always 
in short supply. 
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The reference collections in the Main and Thomas Jefferson Reading 
Rooms are extensive and contain basic works in all subjects, as well 
as standard guides, abstracts, and indexes to the literature of most 
fields. 
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Main Reading Room, Library of Congress. 
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Local History and Genealogy Reading Room 


The Local History and Genealogy Reading Room, a part of the Gen- 
eral Reading Rooms Division, provides assistance with research in 
family and local history. No folklorist need be reminded of the tre- 
mendous resources for folklife research within local and family histo- 
ries, ot which the Library has a comprehensive collection, both pub- 
lished and privately printed. This reading room contains several 
indexes specifically designed for the genealogist. 
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Geography and Map Division 


The Library of Congress has the largest cartographic collection in the 
world, with almost three and three-quarter million maps, charts, at- 
lases, and globes. If a folklorist needs any type of cartographic infor- 
mation, the Geography and Map Division can probably be of assist- 
ance. In addition to the maps themselves, this division maintains an 
extensive reference collection of books and periodicals relating to 
cartography and geography. For over ninety years the division has 
been compiling the Bibliography of Cartography, an exhaustive 
110,000 item card index to the literature of maps and mapmaking. 


At the present time there is no single book or article surveying the 
uses of maps in folklife studies. A number of cultural geographers 
have made use of folk cultural material in their work, and certain 

standard geographical journa!s publish folklore-related articles. 


Although almost all the material in the Geography and Map Division 
is of potential use to folklife scholars, there are certain collections of 
special interest. Many of the very early maps are beautifully 
illustrated with mythological figures and legendary beasts; some con- 
tain ethnographic data and explorers’ impressions of native peoples. 
Appropriately, the division is strong in early American maps and at- 
lases, both printed and manuscript. The extensive collection of 
nineteenth-century state and county atlases is valuable not only for 
cartographic information but also for illustrations of homes, livestock, 
architecture, and transportation in rural America. The 750,000 fire 
insurance maps of the Sanborn Map Company document the growth 
of United States cities and towns from 1852 to 1961. The Geogra- 
phy and Map Division also contains subject maps and atlases, such 
as Kurath’s Linquistic Atlas of New England and Spencer's Atlas for 
Anthropology. Of particular interest to ethnic specialists is the collec- 
tion of European atlases and gazetteers with which the half-forgotten 
names of immigrants’ homeplaces can be reconstructed. There is 
also a small collection of maps of unconventional format that are im- 
portant to folklorists both as artifacts and as maps, for example, a 
hide and driftwood Greenland Eskimo map, several Marshall Island 
reed and shell charts, and a handful of maps on fans and powder 
horns. There is also a superb collection of exquisite manuscript scroll 
and block print maps from the Far East. 
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Title page and illustration from County Atlas of Schuylkill Pennsylvania. Geography 
and Map Division. 


There is no comprehensive catalog for maps in the Geography and 
Map Division. Most currently received single sheet maps are entered 
on the MARC (Machine Readable Cataloging) map catalog. There 
are several card catalogs and published checklists and bibliographies 
for special segments of the collection, for example, treasure maps, 
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nineteenth-century land ownership maps, explorers’ routes, and rail- 
road maps. Most of the atlas collection is accessiole through the eight 
volumes of the List cof Gecgraphical Atlases in the Library of Con- 
gress. All of the atlas collection is accessible through a shelflist and 
portions through a dictionary catalog. As with many special collec- 
tions in the Library, the most reliable and efficient sources of infor- 
mation about the division holdings are the reference librarians. 


In addition to the usual services and facilities, the reading, room con- 

tains a light table for tracing and a Map-O-Graph for enlarging and 

reducing maps. Under certain circumstances a researcher may be al- 
lowed to bring a camera to photograph material (a rapid photocopier 
is available). 
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Manuscript Division 


In the Manuscript Division can be found the papers of individuals 
and the records of organizations prominent in American history. The 
coliections are especially strong in materials relevant to the study of 
United States political history. They include the papers of most presi- 
dents through Coolidge and nearly one thousand senators and rep- 
resentatives, a well as the papers of Cabinet members, Supreme 
Court justices, military officers, and othe: government officials. Other 
collections are formed around well-known American families, nation- 
al organizations, and leaders in the literary, artistic, theatrical, and 
scientific worlds. The collections also contain material on the social 
and behavioral sciences, and as a consequence there is much in 
them that will be of interest to the folklorist. 


Only one person prominent in the study of American folklore is rep- 
resented in the Manuscript Division. The original manuscripts (with 
author's notations) of four books of Ozark folklore by Vance 
Randolph are located here (other Randolph material can be found in 
the Archive of Folk Song and the Music Division). Several anthropol- 
ogists are represented: George Stewart Duncan (biblical archeologist 
and correspondent of Max Muller); Clinton Hart Merriam (ethnolo- 
gist and American Indian specialist); Alfred Louis Kroeber (American 
Indian specialist—very small collection); William McGee (first presi- 
dent of the American Anthropological Association) and his wife 
Anita; Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (American Indian folklore); Ephraim 
George Squier (author, diplomat, and anthropologist—his maps are 
in the Geography and Map Division); and Rodolfo Schuller (Central 
and South American specialist). The bequest by Margaret Mead of 
her papers to the Library of Congress will add significantly to the an- 
thropological holdings in the Manuscript Division. The Sigmund 
Freud Collection is extensive and will be of interest to those con- 
cerned with psychology and folklore, along with the papers of the 
American Psychological Association. Other relevant organizations 
represented in the division are the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties Devoted to Humanistic Studies, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Studies Association, and Bollingen Founda- 
tion. (The records of the American Anthropological Association are 
in the National Anthropological Archives at the Smithsonian Institu- 
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tion: the records of the American Folklore Society are scattered 
among several! iristitutions. ) 


Between 1935 and 1943, the U.S. Government conducted an exten- 
sive arts program, principally through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration (WPA, later called the Works Projects Administration). The 
nucleus of the WPA arts program was Federal Project Number One 
(known more familiarly as “Federal One’’), and included in its 
sphere art, writing, music, theater, and historical records. In the Man- 
uscript Division the WPA Collection consists of 323 containers of 
processed manuscripts including the Historical Records Survey (tran- 
scripts of local records, including church and genealogical records 
and diaries), and the Writers Project (including ‘‘History of Grazing,”’ 
‘America Eats.”’ and a variety of manuscripts such as ‘‘“Greek Ameri- 
cans in Florida,’ ‘‘Fairs and Fair Makers,”’ “‘Origin of Maryland Place 
Names,” “Exploits of Febold Feboidson,”’ “‘Italians of Newark,” 
‘Hands That Built America,” “New Mexico Placenames,” 
‘‘Cowland,”” “The Foreign Lanquage Press in New York,”’ and 
‘People in Tobacco’’). In addition, there are many WPA materials 
(about eight hundred thousand items) that are currently being proc- 
essed by the Manuscript Division. Included are life histories, ethnic 
studies, extensive folklore data, cowboy narratives, and other cate- 
gories relevant to folklife researchers. 


The bulk of currently organized WPA folklore material in the Li- 
brary’s collection is in the custody of the Archive of Folk Song. 
Edited and bound ex-slave narratives are in the Rare Book and Spe- 
cial Collections Division. The Federal Theater Project papers are on 
deposit at George Mason University in nearby Virginia. 


There are a number of collections other than personal papers and 
organizational records that contain folklife material. Most of these are 
arranged by genre or subject. Some of the significant headings fol- 
low: 


African Dialects Vocabulary 

Black History Miscellany 

Indian Lanquage Collection—very extensive materials on Mexican and Central 
American groups 

Indian Lanquage Miscellany 

Indians, American, Miscellany 

Recipe Books Miscellany—small collection of manuscript recipe books (food and 
medicine) from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

Religion Miscellany 

Russian. Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in Alaska Records—extensive collection 
with a wealth of information about this church-centered ethnic community 

Shaker Collection—in two parts: forty containers of correspondence, diaries, 
church records, and memoirs, some original, some copies; and the microfilm of 
the Shaker Collection of the Western Reserve Historical Society 
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Several individuals have brought together related manuscripts into 
collections that bear their names, for exampie, the Harkness Collec- 
tion (Mexican and Peruvian manuscripts) and the Hans P. Kraus 
Collection (Spanish-A:nmerican manuscripts), both of which contain 
tolklore material. The Joseph Meredith Toner Collection deserves 
special mention because of its extent and diversity. Dr. Toner was a 
nineteenth-century Washington, D.C., physician with a strong anti- 
quarian bent. His colllecion of seventy-five thousanc items contains 
such titles as ‘‘A History of Church Pews”’ and “‘The Legend of Llyn- 
y-van-vash or Origin of the Meddygon Myddfai, the Physicians of the 


Cymr.”” 


Many manuscripis important to folklice scholarship are scattered 
across various collections. There are also individual items of interest, 
such as account books, diaries, explorer accounts, and ships’ logs. 
(George G. Carey, in his 1972 article, ‘‘Songs of Jack Tar in the Dar- 
bies,’’ (Journal of American Folklore), analyzed the prisoner's jour- 
nal and song collection attributed to Timothy Conner, an American 
held in the British Forton Prison during the American Revolution, 
that are in the Manuscript Division.) Family papers frequently have 
sections of correspondence that give glimpses of domestic life; these 
papers may also contain wills, inventories, daybooks, journals, and 
diaries. 


This material is fairly easy to identify within the Manuscript Division's 
cate .3s and finding aids. There is, however, material in other collec- 
tions that cannot be identified as readily. The key to using the hold- 
ings of the Manuscript Division effectively is the personal name. Most 
collections are identified only by an individual's name with few sub- 
ject cross references. If a researcher is interested in a particular sub- 
ject, it is necessary for him to know the prominent names associated 
with that subject. For example, American Indian material is accessi- 
ble to some extent through subject indexes and anthropologists’ pa- 
pers. To investigate thoroughly the American Indian resources of the 
Manuscript Division, however, it is also necessary to examine the pa- 
pers of secretaries of the interior, western senators and congressmen, 
and military officers who served in the West. Even the presidential 
papers are significant. The Thomas Jefferson papers contain descrip- 
tions of contact with American Indians during the exploration of the 
Louisiana Purchase, and the Andrew Jackson papers are particularly 
important for the study of American Indians in the South. 


Research in the Manuscript Division requires preparation. Basic ref- 
erence service is available in the reading room, and there are special- 
ists in the division offices whose services are available to researchers. 
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It is wise to write ahead for special instructions if the researcher 
knows the collections that he will use. Some collections have restric- 
tions or require permission from persons outside the Library of Con- 
gress before they can be examined. 


Access ito the collections is through the master record of mani'script 
collections, the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, 
and other published reference works, card catalogs, and finding aids 
for specific collections. The master record is a current listing of al! the 
division's holdings, arranged by the name ot collection (usually a 
personal name) and including some basic information such as the oc- 
cupation of the individual, relevant dates of the material, available 
finding aids, and size of the collection. There ere separate listings 
(using data from the master record) for the foreign copying program 
(United States related manuscripts copied from foreign archives and 
libraries), literary manuscripts, scientific manuscripts, professions, 
Afro-American manuscripts, Hispanic manuscripts, and also several 
listings by time period, such as the Colorial and Revolutionary War 
listing. A subject index to the cataloged collection is underway, but it 
is not yet available to the public. The reference staff will direct the re- 
searcher to various card catalogs in the reading room that are some- 
times useful for locating subjects and types of manuscripts. Many col- 
lections have registers—extensive inventories—that are invaluable 
guides to contents. 


Typewriters and tape recorders are allowed in the reading room. The 
division does not allow users to supply their own paper or to bring 
any printed or written material into the reading room; the reference 
desk supplies notecards and paper. A rapid photocopier is available 
and with staff approval unbound material may be copied. 
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Microform Reading Room 


The Microform Reading Room, part of the General Reading Rooms 
Division, is the custodial and reference unit responsible for the main 
body of microform material in the Library of Congress. The following 
list of folklife-related special collections is selected from a general list 
of collections compiled by Lois Korzendorfer, Selected Microform 
Collections in the Microform Reading Room (Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1978): 


*American Architectural Books (eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) 

*American Culture Series (1493-1875—6,500 early U.S. books and pamphlets) 

*American Periodical Series (eighteenth century -1900) 

Appalachian Oral History Project (transcripts from Alice Lloyd College) 

Black Journals (1827-twentieth century) 

Central California Regional Oral History 

City Directories of the United States (seventeenth century—1901) 

Columbia University Oral History 

Doctoral Dissertations (1952—present—includes dissertations appearing in Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, dissertations from schools not participating in DAI, 
and a collection of specialized dissertation bibliographies on various topics 
including black studies and anthropology. ) 

Early American Imprints 

Early American Periodicals Index to 1850 

Eariy British Periodicals 

*Early State Records (includes American Indian material) 

*Human Relations Area Files, Series 1-26 

*Kentucky Culture Series 

*Library of American Civilization (colonial period-1914) 

*Manuscripts on Cultural Anthropology 

Pacific Regional Oral History 

*Pamphlets in American History 

Sangamon State University, Springfield, Illinois, Oral History 

Shaker Collection of the Western Reserve Historical Society 

*Slave Narratives 

Slave Trade (1675-1889 London) 

Southeastern Utah Regional Oral History Collection 

Tennessee Regional Oral History Collection 

*Travels in Confederate States 

*Underground Newspaper Collection 

Woods Highway Truck Library Oral History Collection 


The reading room has a dictionary catalog (author, title, subject) of 
its holdings and a separate catalog of periodicals on microfilm. 


*Collections that have printed quides available, prepared by the division staff or 
published by outside sources. 
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Motion Picture, Broadcasting, 
and Recorded Sound Division 


The Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division 
was established in 1978. Previously sound recordings were a respon- 
sibility of the Music Division and motion pictures were a responsibili- 
iy of the Prints and Photographs Division. The new division acquired 
jurisdiction over these media as well as over television and radio. 


Its film and television holdings contain over seventy-five thousand ti- 
tles of many kinds, fiction and nonfiction, long and short, American 
and foreign—in film, videotape, and videodisc form—acquired by 
copyright deposit, gift, exchange, off-air recording, and, during 
World War Il, by the Alien Property Custodian. 


Major portions of the film and television holdings have not been fully 
cataloged. Control is largely by card catalogs arranged by title. Since 

these do not provide subject-matter access, they are not very helpful 

in a search for foiklife-related material. Subject-matter information is, 
however, provided for certain limited film collections such as the Pa- 

per Print Collection and the Kleirie Collection, both representing the 
early years of filmmaking. 


The most useful finding aid specifically keyed to folklore is American 
Folklore Films and Videotapes: An Index, published by the Center 
for Southern Folklore (Memphis, Tennessee: 1976). About a third of 
the films listed in this book are in the Library's film collection. A copy 
of the book annotated with the shelf numbers of these films is avail- 
able in the office of the American Folklife Center. 


Of special interest to folklorists are two reels of film: made by John 
and Alan Lomax during their employment in the Archive of Folk 
Song. The reels contain brief shots of folksingers and dancers, the in- 
formants of the Lomaxes, 1936-1942. 


Viewing facilities of the Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded 
Sound Division are available for individual specialized research. Ap- 
pointments must be scheduled well in advance. 


Sound recordings :n the collections of ‘ne Motion Picture, Broad- 
casting, and Recorded Sound Division, including radio recordings, 
number over a million. They reflect the entire spectrum of the history 
of sound from wax cylinders to quadraphonic discs, and include such 
diverse media as wire recordings, aluminum discs, acetate-covered 
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glass discs, translucent plastic discs, and magnetic tape recordings of 
all kinds—acquired by gift, exchange, purchase, duplication, copy- 
right deposit, and special recording projects. As in the fiim collection, 
major portions of the holdings have not been fully cataloged. For 
most of the collection, there is no organized subject-matter access. 


Fortunately a number of finding aids are available. If the desired re- 
cording is a commercially released LP record or cassette, it is useful 
to consult the catalog cards issued by the Library’s Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division for sale to libraries, which are also reproduced in its 
semiannual published volume titled Music, Books on Music, and 
Sound Recordings. However, not all recordings so cataloged are se- 
lected for acquisition by the Library and so are not in the division 
collections, and many commercial recordings in the collection are 
not represented by printed catalog cards. The researcher will also 
find help in another Library of Congress publication—Catalog of 
Copyright Entries: Sound Recordings. This lists sound recordings 
registered for copyright since 1972, when recordings were first in- 
cluded in copyright legislation. Recordings are listed by copyright 
registration number, title, titles of separate works included in the re- 
cording, copyright claimant’s name, and names of principal perform- 
ers. 


Other useful finding aids in dealing with commercial recordings are: 
“A Catalog of American Folk Music on Commercial Recordings 
1923-1940.”’ by Richard L. Spottswood, a Catholic University M.A. 
thesis (Washington, D.C.: 1962); such trade catalogs as the monthly 
and semiannual Schwann catalogs; as well as Phonolog, Record 
and Tape Guides, Popular Recordaid, and others; record company 
catalogs new and old—a primary source for record research; and 
discographies on specific genres or performers such as Dixon’s Blues 
and Gospel Records 1902-1942, Green’s Only a Miners and 
Atkins’, The Carter Family. Many of these are available at libraries 
and record stores across the country, as well as at the Library of 
Congress. 


The division's sound recording collections are especially strong in 
78-rpm recordings and LP recordings. Early blues, jazz, and ethnic 
recordings are plentiful. 


Of primary importance to folklorists and ethnomusicologists are the 

many thousands of unputlished recordings acquired by the Archive 
of Folk Song, described earlier, along with the LPs published by the 
division from the archive’s holdings. 


Listening facilities of the Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded 
Sound Division are availaole for individual specialized research. Lis- 
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tening arrangements must be made well in advance, since many re- 
cords are in storage. Listeners may not bring their own tape record- 
ers to make copies of any recordings. The division maintains a 
laboratory prepared to make high quality copies of recordings in the 
collections; for some duplications—such as those of copyright hold- 
ers, performers, and donors—permissions are required. 
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Music Division 


The collections of the Music Division are among the finest in the 
world, with over four million pieces of music and three hundred 
thousand books on music literature and theory. All periods and gen- 
res are represented, with the American music collections especially 
strong. The collections include several formats: music itself, both 
published and manuscript; books about music; music instruction 
books; manuscripts; periodicals; microform; and musical instruments. 


For fifty years the Archive of Folk Song was part of the Music Divi- 
sion and was responsible for reference service within the division on 
all folklore questions. After the 1978 reorganization of the Library of 
Congress, the archive ioined the American Folklife Center. However 
the Music Division continues to have extensive resources for the folk- 
lorist. 


Much of the music collection comes from copyright deposit. The Mu- 
sic Division has ready access to all published music and may request 
unpublished music from the Copyright Office. Of interest to the folk- 
lore community are the extensive collections of broadsides, song- 
sters, chapbooks, and hymnals, only some of which are accessible 
through indexes in the Archive of Folk Song. The collections of mu- 
sic literature and music instruction contain, of course, books of and 
about folk music and folk instruments. The Turtel-Taube collection 
of fraktur is also in this division. 


The Music Division has custody of the personal papers of the follow- 
ing folklorists and ethnomusicologists: James Madison Carpenter, 
Sidney Robertson Cowell, Frances Densmore, Eloise Hubbard 
Genscott, Vance Randolph, Helen Roberts, and Charles Seeger. A 
card catalog in the Archive of Folk Song provides access to these col- 
lections, as well as to the folk-related microfilm and additional manu- 
scripts in the custody of the Music Division. 


The Dayton C. Miller Flute Collection contains several examples of 
early and native flutes among its fifteen hundred items. 


Most periodicals assigned to the Music Reading Room are not of spe- 
cial interest to the folklorist. In process is an updated periodical cata- 
log that will consolidate several existing partial catalogs. There are 
three separate catalogs: a main and added entry catalog arranged 
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primarily by composer; a title catalog; and a class catalog in which 
cards are arranged by call number to reflect the order in which the 
books, music, and manuscripts are shelved. This last catalog can be 
extremely useful when searching for a particular genre of music, 
since all songsters, for example, are grouped together rather than 
scattered through many drawers, as in the title catalog; an index pro- 
vides the call numbers. There are several non-current indexes avail- 
able, such as one for black spirituals and another for articles ap- 
pearing in early twentieth-century music periodicals which include 
reference to folk and ethnic music. Only part of the Music Division’s 
catalog cards are duplicated in the Main Reading Room card catalog. 
Like most special format and subject divisions, the Music Division 
contains material that is uncataloged, access to which is available 
only through knowledgeable reference librarians. 


The reading room also contains listening facilities for the Motion Pic- 
ture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division, as well as record 
players on which Library-issued LPs can be auditioned. 
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Prints and Photographs Division 


Fine prints and circus posters, advertisements and architectural draw- 
ings, documentary photographs and political cartoons are all found 
in the Prints and Photographs Division in the Library of Conc‘ress. 
The ten million graphic images in the Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion are among the most useful resources for folklorists in the Library 
of Congress. The collections in this division comprehensively depict 
social, cultural, and political life in the United States during the last 
three centuries, with representative coverage of other countries from 
the fifteenth century onward. They are divided into the following cat- 
egories: the general photograph collections, fine prints, historical 
prints, master photographs, posters, popular and applied graphic 
arts, and architectural and engineering design collections. 


A large part of the holdings of the Prints and Photographs Division 
consists of the general photograph collection. These photographs are 
largely documentary, and many have been grouped into “‘lots’’ (ter- 
minology for collections of materials) according to subject, photogra- 
pher, or :ollector. The following are some of the collections that 
would be valuable to a folklife researcher. 


Archives of Hispanic Culture—arts and architecture of Latin America. 

William A. Barnhill—everyday life in western North Carolina, 1914-17, with an 
emphasis on craft production 

Francis G. Carpenter—daily life around the world during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

Edward S. Curtis—North American Indians. 

Detroit Publishing Company—many subjects, especially those suitable for souvenir 
postcards: architecture, landmarks, local events. 

John C.H. Grabill—frontier life in Colorado, South Dakota, and Wyoming, 
1888-91 

Lewis Wickes Hines—children at work, mill and aaqricultural life. 

Theodor Horydczak— architecture and daily life in Washington, D.C., 1923-63 

Frances Benjamin Johnston—architecture and rural life, mainly in the South. 

Kern County, California—agriculture in the county, 1880s 

Lawrence and Houseworth—California and Nevada, 1860s 

John and Alan Lomax—folksingers and folk musicians. 

Jacob Riis—immigrants and street life, New York City 

Ervin E. Smith—cattle ranching in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 1905-15 

Robert W. Tebbs—architecture of the eastern and southern states. 

Doris Ulmann—rural uplar. 4 South 


These photograph lots are accessible through the division catalog. 
Many of the images in the general collection are not individually cat- 
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aloged. Reference assistance is available, but use of a large part of 
this collection will require searching. 


in the reading room of the Prints and Photographs Division are sev- 
eral picture files in which mounted photographs are available for 
viewing without the need of call slips and catalogs. The most famous 
of these—indeed, the one collection most folklorists immediately as- 
sociate with the Library of Congress—is the Farm Security 
Administration/Office of War Information reference collection. This 
survey of American life (during the period from the early Depression 
through the war years) is arranged first by geographic region and 
then by subject. The FSA/OWI collection consists of approximately 
eighty-three thousand prints and a slightly larger number of nega- 
tives and is accessible to the researcher by region, subject, and pho- 
tographer. Another relevant picture-browsing file consists of single 
photographs not significant enough to be grouped into lots. These 
are arranged by subject, although the categories are not consistent 
and assignment is sometimes arbitrary. In the geographical picture 
files are outdoor scenes, landscapes, vistas, town views, and like im- 
ages, arranged by locality. A folklife specialist with an interest in cul- 
tural geography would find a search through these photographs 
worthwhile. The reference staff of the division can direct the re- 
searcher to other picture files and catalogs. Only the most obvious 
folklore source ave been mentioned here; a careful search of other 
photograph collections would surely reveal other valuable material. 


The division provides an unusual finding aid that deserves special 
mention—a collection of annotated picture books. Since many refer- 
ence requests are prompted by pictures from the collections that 
have been published in a number of books, the staff keeps in the 
reading room copies of those books that contain significant numbers 
of Library of Congress photographs. These volumes are carefully an- 
notated with the appropriate negative numbers of the pictures ap- 
pearing in them. 


The fine prints collection contains representative works of artists 
from the fifteenth century to the present. The one hundred thousand 
images—woodcuts, lithographs, etchings, and so on—are accessible 
by artist and time period but not by subject. The Popular and Ap- 
plied Graphic Art collection is a media miscellany chronicling the so- 
cial and political history of the United States. This collection includes 
cartoons, advertisements, sheet music covers, and other ephemeral 
genres. Card catalogs provide access by title, printmaker, publisher, 
and date. Retzrence copies of prints are available in a browsjng file, 
arranged by subject. The extensive poster collection includes theater, 
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art, travel, circus, political, and propaganda posters. It is accessible 
largely by country ard artist and should be useful to popular culture 
specialists. 


The architectural collections at the Library of Congress are magnifi- 
cent. Cosmopolitan architecture and architects are well represented, 
of course, but the collection also contains much documentation of 
vernacular buildings. The Library actively began to solicit architec- 
tural photographs in the 1930s with the establishment of the Pictorial 
Archives of Early American Architecture (PAEAA). This archive was 
built through the contribution of photographic negatives concerning 
American architecture by people throughout the country. Both 
architect-designed and vernacular buildings were documented; the 
items donated were mainly from the northeastern region of the 
United States. Through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
these negatives were copied into standardized negatives and prints. 
The acquisition, copying, and cataloging of these negatives and 
prints was the responsibility of the Library. The PAEAA was soon 
joined by the photographic results of the Carnegie Survey of the Ar- 
chitecture of the South (CSAS), which had commissioned Frances 
Benjamin Johnston to photograph southern architecture from 1930 
to 1943. Again, a broad selection of architectural types, including 
both sites and structures, was included. The Library of Congress de- 
veloped a retrieval system for these early collections that centered on 
geographic locality. 


The Division houses both the Historic American Buildings Survey 
(HABS) and the Historic American Engineering Record (HAER). 
HABS., a joint effort of the U.S. Department of the Interior, the 
American Institute of Architects, and the Library of Congress, was 
begun in 1933 and has recorded buildings in all parts of the United 
States. These records include measured architectural drawings, pho- 
tographs, maps, site descriptions, floorplans, and the history and sig- 
nificance of the building under examination. Although the early 
HABS efforts were directed largely towards documenting individual 
structures, the more recent documentation involves consideration of 
ine whole building site, including outbuildings and landscaping. 
There is now less emphasis on the building as artifact and more on 
the building as an arena of human life. In 1969 the Historic Ameri- 
can Engineering Record, sponsored by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, the American Society of Civil Engineers, and the Library of 
Congress, began documenting industrial architecture in the United 
States, using the methodology of HABS as a model. 


Much effort has gone into making the architectural collections easy 
to use. HABS, HAER, PAEAA, and CSAS form only the core of a 
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much larger body of architectural documentation, most of which is 


accessible through a variety of indexes, including geographical, 


building type, and architect. For HABS there are also vertical files in 
which reductions of HABS drawings are arranged by subject, such as 


log cabins, churches, barns, and ice houses. 
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Rare Book and Special Collections Division 


The Rare Book and Special Collections Division of the Library of 
Congress consists of a group of collections built around specific sub- 
jects, chronological periods, geooraphical areas, formats, and au- 
thors (nearly four-fifths of the collections), and a general, or classi- 
fied, collection, arranged and shelved according to the L.C. 
Classification schedules. The books in this latter collection cover all 
subjects, with extensive coverage of some. Folklorists will be espe- 
cially interested in the volumes on early exploration of America, ex- 
plorers’ accounts, Western travel, American Indians, ballads and 
songs, tales, fables, riddles, mythology, and witchcraft. This general 
collection also contains early editions of Perrault, the Grimms, and 
Child. 


Many of the special collections in the Rare Book and Special Collec- 
tions Division are important, but often overlooked, sources for 
folklife research. Some of these collections are listed here. 


American and foreign almanacs—over forty-five hundred items, many from the 
eighteenth century 

American imprints before 1801—this division houses most of the Library's collec- 
tion of approximately 43 percent of all books, newspapers, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, and magazines printed i. the early years of the United States (other titles 
from this period are in other divisions) 

John Davis Batchelder Collection—described by the division as “books, maga 
zines, newspapers, manuscripts. bindings, illustrations, and broadsides cine 
by Mr. Batchelder as examples of human activities and institutions in their char- 
acteristic expressions by century from early times down to the present day.” 

Katherine Golden Bitting Collection in Gastronomy—over four thousand volumes 
on the sources, preparation, and consumption of foods from th earliest times to 
the present day 

Bollingen Foundation Collectic » —archival set of publications (607 volumes) from 
the foundation, which fucus on Carl Jung, including works by folklorists Joseph 
Campbell and Pau! Radin 

Broadside Collection—almost thirty thousand items cataloged by date, author/title, 
and geography, with a separate catalog for song broadsides, arranged by title. 

Dell Paperbacks Collection—an archival set from Western Printing Co. of over 
sixty-seven hundred paperbacks from Dell Publishers, of potential use to popular 
culture specialists 

Dime novels—over seventeen thousand volumes of the perular literature of the 
past 

Ex-slave Narratives—bound, edited volumes of the ex-slave narratives. 

Jean Hersholt Collection of Anderseniana—the most extensive collection (over 
three hundred items) of material by Hans Christian Andersen outside Denmark, 
including letters, manuscripts, and publishea ‘airy tale collections 

Harry Houdini Collection—the personal library of the great magician focuses on 
magic, spiritualism, psychic phenomena, and witchcraft and includes books, 
newspaper clippings, manuscripts, and other ephemera (ten thousand items) 
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incunabula—the Library of Congress contains 5,688 books printed before 1501, 
the large=t collection in the Western hemisphere; the Rare Book and Special Col- 
lections Division contains the bulk of the Library's collection, including a number 
of folklore-relate’ works such as seventeen fifteenth-century editions of Aesop's 
fables. 

Little Blue Books— 1,848 titles in the popular literature series published in Kansas 
by Haldeman-Julius Publications, several of which were written by Vance 
Randolph. 


McManus- Young Couection—almost two thousand books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and ephemera on the subject of magic. 

Pamphiet Collectior—over twenty-eight thousand bound volumes of pamphlets, 
many of which are on political or religious subjects. 

Elizabeth Penneil Ccilection—almost eight hundred volumes on the history of gas- 
tronomy; Mrs. P:znnell was the niece of Charles Leland, founder of the Gipsy 
Lore Society, and this collection contains books by Leland and from his library. 

Pulp fiction—277 books useful for popular culture studies. 

Shaker Collection—311 books and pamphlets by and about the Ohio Shaker com- 
munity. 

Joseph Meredith Toner Collection—the forty thousand volume private library of 
the Washington, D.C., physician and antiquarian, donated in 1882, contains 
some folklore, much local history, and the history of medicine. 

Underground Movement Collection—over sixteen thousand pieces of ephemeral 
material. 

Wagner-Camp Collection-—451 volumes documenting the exploration and settle- 
ment of the Wesi through © ‘rsonal experience narratives. 


Most of the collections ; .e Rare Book and Special Collections Di- 
vision are represented by some form of card cataloging. There is one 
main dictionary catalog with access chiefly by authors, and by sub- 
jects, titles, and editors to a large degree. All of the special collections 
(except pamphlets) have individual catalogs—some card, some 
printed—usually arranged by authors or L.C. classification numbers. 


This division requires some forin of identification from readers before 
they are allowed to use material—a driver's license is sufficient. Also, 
there are no facilities for rapid photocopying; all orders for duplica- 
tion must be placed through the Photoduplication Service, if condi- 


tion of the material permits copying. 
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“The Lass of the Pamunky,”’ from War- 
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Songs for Freemen. Rare Book and Special 
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THE LASS OF THE PAMUNKY. 
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Your “glens” and “groves”’ I ne’er-admired, 
re. © your “broom” and « birks,” they pall so! 
* Barn-sides (all but one) 1’m tired, ° 
"And of your « bonny lasses ” also. , 
The man that sings the “ Banks of Doon,” — 
And braes, — I hold him but a donkey ; 
Mv heart beats to another tune, 
And that ’s the Banks of the Pamunky. 
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For that famed “ Lass of Pattie’s Mil!” 
1 would n’t give one nickel penny ; 
Of « Nannies” we ’ve quite had our fill, 
Of « Peggies”’ and of «Je “sisies many. 
Ditto the “ Lass of Ballochmyie,’ 
All set so tediously to one key ; ; 
Suppose we try a different style, 
And sing the Lass of the Pamunky! 
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Then sing no more the “ Banks of Cree,” 
Or « Afton’s,” green and softly rounded, 
But sing the steamer on the P————, 
Where they took me when I was wounded. 
And sing the maiden kind and true, 
Trim, handy, quiet, sweet, and spunky, 
That nursed me, and made no ado, 
When I lay sick on the Pamunky. 
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Fair hands! but not too nice or coy 
To soothe my pangs with service tender ; 
Soft eves! that watched a wasted boy, . 
Al! loving, as your land’s defender ! — 
QO, I was then a wretched shade, 
But now I’m strong, and growing chunky, 
So Forward! and God bless the maid 
That saved my life on the Pamunky! 
F. J. CHILD. 


ollections Division. 
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Science and Technology Division 


The Science and Technology Division provides reference and biblio- 
graphic services for the books, periodicals, and technical reports in 
the Library of Congress in the physical, biological, earth, and engi- 
neering sciences. (There is no specific Library division for the social 
and psychological sciences. Two other federal libraries, the National 
Agricultural Library and the National Library of Medicine, are re- 
sponsible for the subject areas of clinical medicine and agriculture. ) 
The Science Reading Room contains basic reference books and peri- 
odicals in science and technology as well as related indexing and ab- 
stracting publications. 


This division periodically publishes Science Tracer Bullets, which are 
reference aids on special subjects, including several of interest to 
folklorists: Medical Botany, Edible Wild Plants, Herbs and Herb Gar- 
dening, Hove Food Preservation, Ginseng, Herbal and Folk Medi- 
cine, and Science and Technology in 18th-Century America. These 
handouts are especially valuable to folklorists for two reasons: they 
serve as an introduction to certain scientific literature of interest to 
folklorists; and they include references not only to books and period- 
icals, but also to handbooks, encyclopedias, dictionaries, other 
bibliographies, conference proceedings, government publications, 
abstracts and indexes, and appropriate organizations and societies. 
Pamphlet files in the reading room contain photocopies of many of 
the articles cited in these reference aids. A list of Science Tracer Bul- 
lets titles is available from the division. 


The Science and Technology Division until recently also adminis- 
tered the now-separate National Referral Center, a computer-based 
reference service that matches researchers with organizations willing 
to provide assistance. The referral service uses a subject-indexed, 
computerized file of thirteen thousand organizations, called informa- 
tion resources by the center. A description of each resource includes 
its special fields of interest and the types of information service it is 
willing to provide. The National Referral Center file, which is main- 
tained by professional analysts, is used primarily by the center's re- 
ferral specialists. It also is accessible to readers at the Library of Con- 
gress through computer terminals located in various reading rooms 
and to many Federal agencies nationwide through the RECON com- 
puter network operated by the Department of Eneray. 
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The referral center is not equipped to furnish answers to specific 
questions or to provide bibliographic assistance. Instead its pur ‘ose 
is to direct those who have questions to resources that have the in- 
formation and are willing to share it with others. Some of these re- 
sources exist within the Library itself. The service is free and can be 
obtained by mail or telephone. In addition, organizations willing to 
participate in the program as reference sources are encouraged to 
register with the center. 
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Serial and Government Publications Division 


The Serial and Government Publications Division provides both ref- 
erence and custodial service for newspapers, unbound serials, and 
government publications in the Library's collection. At the present 
time the Library receives approximately fifteen hundred newspapers, 
twelve hundred of which are kept permanently. In addition, sixty 
thousand periodicals—domestic, foreign, and government—are re- 
ceived regularly. 


Newspaper coverage is extensive. Almost four hundred newspapers 
from major cities in every state and territory of the United States are 
in the collection. Included among these is a good selection irom the 
ethnic press in this country. The Library tries to receive two :ewspa- 
pers from each major ethnic group and usually selects those papers 
that have a national, rather than local, audience and are written in 
the group’s native language. Interest in adding these ethnic newspa- 
pers to the Library increased during World War II; there has been 
some attempt since then to obtain back issues. For example, the divi- 
sion has recently obtained the Boston Albanian newspaper Dielli 
from 1908 through 1977 and an almost complete run of the New 
York Italian newspaper || Progresso Italo-Americano, 1881 to 1901 
and 1903 to 1973. The Library also subscribes to another eleven 
hundred foreign newspapers from almost every nation in the world. 


Most newspapers can be obtained in the Newspaper and Current Pe- 
riodical Reading Room. Certain unbound foreign lanquage papers 
are kept in the appropriate reading rooms of the European, African 
and Middle East, and Asian Divisions. When bound or microfilmed, 
those in the European Division return to the Newspaper and Current 
Periodical Reading Room; the other two divisions retain custody. A 
list of newspapers currently received and their locations within the 
Library is available for purchase. 


In addition to ethnic newspapers, there are two other special collec- 
tions of interest to folklorists: early American newspapers and the un- 
derground press. The Library of Conress has obtained a comprehen- 
sive collection of newspapers printed in the colonial and early federal 
periods of the United States. A special fund enables the division to 
purchase additions to this collection when available. The division 
also maintains a special collection of current underground newspa- 
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pers. Guides to these collections as well as to the general newspaper 
holdings are available in the Newspaper and Current Periodical 
Reading Room. 


The Library of Congress regularly receives approximately sixty thou- 
sand periodicals, among which are most major folklore titles pub- 
lished in the United States and many from other countries. The Seri- 
al and Government Publications Division, through the Newspaper 
and Current Periodicals Reading Room, provides custodial and ref- 
erence services for unbound issues, except those that have been as- 
signed to other reading rooms, such as that of the Archive of Folk 
Song. Most folklorists in need of a U.S. folklore periodical, either 
journal or more ephemeral publication such as a newsletter, should 
go to the archive; folklife scholars and those in search of foreign titles 
may have to use the Newspaper and Current Periodical Reading 
Room. Once bound, all periodicals are assigned either to appropriate 
custodial units (again, the Archive of Folk Song for folklore periodi- 
cals) or are available through the Main and Thomas Jefferson Read- 
ing Rooms. There are card catalogs for periodicals in both the Main 
Reading Room and Newspaper and Current Periodicals Reading 
Room, as well as a card catalog in the archive for periodicals in its 
custody. 


The Serial and Government Publications Division maintains special 
collections of comic books, pulp fiction, and non-retained periodi- 
cals. This last collection, usually called the sample file, contains one 
copy of about ninety-four thousand serial titles that the Library has 
chosen not to retain. There are card catalogs for these special collec- 
tions; advance notice is required to use the pulp fiction and sample 
file since they are in storage. 
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Other Library Offices 


There are many other offices in the Library that are necessary for the 
day-to-day operations of this great institution. At least five of these 
may have some direct contact with folklorists. 


The Information Office is responsible for the dissemination of infor- 
mation about the Library of Congress to the public. This office issues 
press releases, prepares the monthly Calendar of Events and the 
weekly Library oj Congress Information Bulletin, supervises the In-, 
formation Counter at which Library publications, LPs, cards, and 
gifts can be purchased, and in general answers questions about the 
Library as a whole. 


The Preservation Office publishes a series of circulars concerning 
preservation techniques with which folklore archivists should be fa- 
miliar. 


The Publishing Office oversees most of the many publications pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress. A catalog Library of Congress 
Publications in Print lists all currently available in-house publications 
as well as outside publications describing Library holdings, and is, in 
effect, a bibliography on the resources of the Library of Congress. 


The Photoduplication Service can provide for a fee reproductions of 
many items in the Library's collections, subject to certain restrictions. 
This office can fill requests for copies in many media: microform, 
photographs, transparencies, and photostats. A price list is available 
on request. 


Much of the Library’s book collection is available to libraries 
throughout the United States through the Interlibrary Loan Service. 
As a general rule, only material not available elsewhere is allowed to 
circulate, and certain other categories of material are excluded from 
the program: books in high demand at the Library of Congress; 
newspapers and periodicals, except in microfilm; valuable, rare, and 
fragile material; sheet music; films, photographs, and recordings; 
prints, posters, and other graphic arts objects; manuscripts; maps; 
and other special collections. Specific information is available from 
the Loan Division or through a local or university library. 
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* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1981 0 - 346-410 


GUIDE TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS DIVISIONS 


Division Location Hours Telephone 
American Folklife Center LJ G-104D 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-6590 
Archive of Folk Song LJ G-152 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-5510 
Area Studies: 
African LA 1040C 8:30-4:30, M-F 287-7937 
Hebraic LA 1006 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-5422 
8:30-—12:30, Sat 
Near East LA 1005 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-5421 
8:30-—12:30. Sat 
Asian LA 1024 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-5420 
8:30-12:30, Sat 
European LJ G-147 8:30-5:00, M-Sat 287-5413 
1:00-5:00, Sun 
Hispanic LJ 239€ 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-5400 
Children's Literature LJ 140H 8:30-4:30, M-F 287-5535 
Center 
Copyright Office LM 401 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-8700 
General Reading Rooms: 
Main LJ 8:30-9:30, M-F 
8:30-5:00, Sat & 
holidays except 
Christmas and 
Independence Day 
1:00-5:00, Sun. 
Thomas Jefferson LA (Same as Main) 287-5538 
Local History & Genealogy LA (Same as Main) 287-5537 
Geography & Map LM B-01 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-6277 
8:30-12:30, Sat. 
Manuscript LA 3005 8:30-5:00, M-Sat 287-5388 
Microtorm LJ 1408 (Same as Main) 287-5471 
Motion Picture, Broad- 
casting, and Recorded Sound: 
Viewing LA 1053 By appt. only 287-5509 
Listening LJ G-16 9:00-12:00, M-F 287-5507 
Music LJ G-146 8:30-5:00, M-Sat 287-5507 
Prints & Photographs LA 1051 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-6394 
Rare Book & Special LJ 256 8:30-5:00, M-F 287-5434 
Collections 
Science & Technology LA 5008 (Same as Main) 287-5639 
Serial & Government 
Publications 
Newspaper & Current LA 1026 (Same as Main) 287-5690 
Periodicals 


All telephone numbers have area code 202 


LJ—Thomas Jefferson Building 
LA—John Adams Building 
LM—James Madison Memorial Building 
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